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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“wave Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


QT 


Oils, Tanning Materials, Etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J., Bayway, N. J., So. Charleston, W. Va. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid, Alizarine, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
Intermediates, etc. 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO. 
Edgewater, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid and Sulphur Colors, Softeners, Finishers’ and 
Tanning Materials, etc. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


in Basle, Switzerland 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Synthetic Indigo and the famous “Ciba” and “Cibanone” 
Fast Vat Dyes, etc. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CATALOGUE ISSUED ON REQUEST 





American Dyeweood Co. 


. Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 





Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


oo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 


Commonwealth Color& Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 
For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 
Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 


Vhe product known formerly under several names as Dia- 
mine Sky Blue FF, Chicago Blue 6B, Benzo Blue 4B, etc. 
Bright greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be after- 
treated with Bluestone. 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 


Highest quality. Increased production. 


BENZOAZURINE G EXTRA 


Newest addition to our line cf Direct Blues 


UNION COLORS 
Service: 


Our laboratories are at your cdisposal for testing, match- 
ing and working out vour problems. 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRADE 


Branch Sales Offices: 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 





DYESTUFF REPOF 


A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs are Used’’ 


Vol. 4 New York, March 24, 1919 No. 12 


Wiles ijt voritber ! 


Incorporation of. the Chemical Foundation Alters Entire Outlook for 
American Dye Industry and Sounds Death Knell of German “Ring” 


Otto groaned. ‘‘Ach, der inzult of it! 


TTO VON ZORNGLUHEND, 
() Uber-praesident of the Inzwisch- 


enausgeschlagen Gesellschaft fur 
Farbenstoffen Zuzammengesetzen,whose 
gigantic dye and chemical works have 
for generations added to the scenic 
grandeur of the off bank of the Rhine, 
gazed out of the plate glass window of 
his office and swore dismally. There 
was no mistaking the fact that Otto 
Was extremely unhappy. Honest, Teu- 
tonic tears stood in his soulful blue 
eyes and tiny beads of perspiration 
ringed his somewhat pear-shaped fore- 
head. Indeed, so far in the depths of 
despondency was he that the entrance 
at that moment of his cousin and part- 
ner, Fritz von Anilinsodakrafts, with 
a pint of lager, failed utterly to stir 
him to his customary raptures. 


£ 


Sensing that something was wrong, 
l*ritz set the delectable scuttle down on 
the mahogany desk and crossed the 
room. 

“Was ist los, Otto?” he inquired. 

“Heil’ges Rauch! Dose schwein- 
hunden, die Amerikanner !”’ 


“Gewiss, gewiss! But vot aboudt- 


‘em? Vot now iss it?” 


Mein Gott, vot an inzult!” 

“Dey haf raised der tariff on dye- 
stoffs, maybe?” 

“Vorse as dot; much vorse.” 

The other paled. “Donner und Dlit- 
zen! You don’d mean to tell me, den, 
dot it’s a licensing-kommission ?” 

“Vorse, I tell you! Here—read 
dot!” And thrusting into his cousin’s 
hand the latest copy of the 
Dyestuff Informer, Otto laid his head 
wearily on both arms and abandoned 
himself to his emotion. 

With dropping jaw, and knees which 
shook until they threatened to give un- 
der him, Fritz saw blazoned across the 
first page, in the /nformer’s 
istic style, the heading: 


GERMANS CHECKMATED 


German 


cnharacter- 


Nothing but Trouble for Dye Ring 
Found in Chemical Foundation Re- 
sulting from Sale of German- 
Owned Patents by the American 
\liens’- Property-Custodian-of. 

LL. of North America is now laugh- 
ing over the most-recently-per- 
petrated outrage against the Father- 
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land. Not satishied, apparently, with 
the vicious propaganda which has been 
malignantly leveled in the United 
States against our faithful servants 
who were engaged in educating those 
ignorant foreigners up to the true mean 
ing of our glorious Kultur, nor with 
their insane ‘attempts to raise their 
tariff which might help to deprive them 
of the chance to use our dyes and 
chemicals, the shortsighted Yankees 
haye organized what thev call “The 
Chemical Foundation, Inc.,” which has 
purchased from their Aliens’-Property 
Custodian-of, A. Mitchell Palmer, 4,500 
chemical and patents originally 
granted in that country to Germans. 

This is most serious, for these pat 
ents, which represent the life-achieve 
ments of some of our best brains and 
talent, were = stolen—yes, _ literally 
stolen!—from us when the United 
States decided to attack us, along with 
Belgium, France, Italy and England. 
Of course, we never intended to manu- 
facture in the United States any of the 
substances described in these patents ; 
that would have been fatal to our pol- 
icy of preventing the great dve industry 
from falling into unskillful hands, but 
they were very useful to keep France 
and England from sending any of these 
\merica, thereby preserving 
the market for our German manufac 
turers. 


dy S 





dves into 


But now that they have been trans- 
ferred to the hands of the ignorant 
Yankees, do the ye makers of the 
Fatherland fully realize just what it 
means to them: It means this: That 
the next time we try to send into Amer- 
ica any of these products, the Amer- 
ican manufacturers can actually prose- 
cute us for infringement of the very 


patents which we created ourselves! 


And, with their low, vulgar ideas of 
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wit, they are calling upon one another 
to perceive the terrific humor of a situa 
tion which is in reality one of the most 
tragic since Belgium sought to 
overthrow us by her attack-without 
warning. 


to us 


\s long as Germans owned these 
patents, the Americans could 
nanulacture these dy and 
icals; neither could they import from 
any country save only from the rightful 
controller-of-world-markets, Germany 
But when the Aliens’-Property-Cus 
todian-of, trying to injure and thwart 
our plans for world-benefiting, seized 
these patents, what did he do with 
them? ‘Turn them back after Ame 
ica capitulated to our unbeaten arm 
ies? No; his evil thoughts conceived 
a way by which Americans might be 
deprived of the advantages of secur 
ing the genuine goods, made in Get 
many, and he went to the American 
Dves Institute and the American 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa 
tion, two organizations also con 
cerned with the overthrow of the 
od old-fashioned system: of stran 


not 


dves chem- 


y 


2 ¢ 
gling competition among upstarts, 
and the result was this “Chemical 


Foundation, Inc.” The capital of th 
corporation is $500,000, of whieh 
$250,000 was paid for the patents and 
$250,000 retained as a working capi 
tal to further their perfidious ends 
Practically every American manufac 
turer of chemicals will be a stock 
holder, with the avowed intention of, 
as they say, “holding the patents as a 
trustee for American industry, for the 
Americanization of such institutions 
as may be affected thereby, for the 
exclusion or elimination of alien in 
terests hostile or detrimental to the 
said industries, and for the advance 
ment of chemical and allied 
and industry in the United 
Frightful! 

The voting stock of the corpora 
tion is to be placed in a voting trust 
of which the trustees are to be the 
five men who for months were shame 
lessly engaged in approving the sales 
of the various German companies 
whose properties were stolen from 


science 
States.” 
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us. They are: George L. Ingraham, dustry having combined for the pur- 
former Presiding Justice of the Ap pose of this purchase, it would have 
pellate Division, First Department, been impossible on public sale to find 
New York (U.S. A.) Supreme Court; as a bidder any legitimate n anufac- 
Otto T. Bannard, president of the turer. No other bidder uld, there- 
New York Trust Company; Cleve fore, have been found on 


I il 


land H. Dodge, Benjamin H. Gris except some speculat 
wold, senior partner of Brown Bros., who might have bought 
bankers of Philadelphia (a city in the poses practically an 
State of Pennsylvania, U. S. A.), and) = mercial blackmail. 
Ralph stone, president of the Detroit was not objectionabl 

U.S.A.) Trust Company. The first icy, since it was s 
president of the corporation will be any genuine \meri 
Francis P. Garvan, whose nefarious stockholder in 
efforts to assist and aid the unspeak could secure the 
able program of the Aliens’ Property ents on fair and equal 
Custodian-of have been highly praised The editorial staff of 
hy the latter, and who has now su regrets to opine that 
ceeded him to that dishonorable post tion of the Chemica 

Mr. Palmer is quoted as saying, ‘Stitutes the most im] 
with regard to‘ the organization taken by the \meri 
which he has created: ‘Two hun tection of their dy 
dred and fifty thousand dollars has ustry. Our own 
been provided for working capital so ‘ermany, has had 
that the company may be able to com by extending its foreign tr 
mence immediately and prosecute destroying the indu 
with the utmost vigor infringement Countries that it 
proceedings whenever the first Ger- 
man attempt shall hereafter be made 
to import into this country.” (The 
A < ik) 

The charter of the corporation is so 
lramed that under the patents non- 
exclusive licenses only can be grant- 
ed on equal terms to all proper ap- 
plicants, and must be granted to the 
United States free of cost. Of the 
£500,000 capital, $400,000 is to be 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and $100,060 common stock, also lim- 
ited to 6 per cent dividends. The 
charter further provides that surplus 
income is to be used for the retire- 
ment of the preferred stock, and 
thereafter for the advancement of 
chemical and allied science and in- 
dustry. 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


Dyestuffs Intermediates 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Victoria Blue B 
Auramine O 

Eosine 

Malachite Green Crys. 
Direct Fast Pink 

Direct Fast Yellow 
Bismarck Brown Y & R 
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11 eeNMNHNMNNHUBOH OMT iN enebeOnoNE 


Mr. Palmer further says: “The 
price paid for the patents was neces- 
sarily determined somewhat arbitrar- 
ily; the great majority of the patents 
were presumably valueless. The Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 
value of the remainder was entirely Warehouse: 27 Thames St. N. Y. 
problematical and impossible to esti- fo High St., een ene Lane, London 
mate. Substantially the entire in- 
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give away its products for nothing in 
the United States of North America 
in order to recover the American 
market. This is as it should be, but 
we fear that the Chemical Founda 
tion will prove a power sufficient to 
discourage many attempts in this di 
rection on the part of our German 
manufacturers. 

In the case of our new dyes, which 
we have worked out and_ perfected 
during the war which was_ forced 
upon us, it will prove well-nigh fatal, 
for the introduction of new classes of 
dyestuffs requires at least a vear or 
so after the patents have been grant 
ed on the inventions on which their 
manufacture depends. The more re 
cently produced dves of to-day are 
the outcome of patents granted three 
or four vears ago, and the patents 
transferred to the Chemical Founda 
tion include many of our German 
patents of 1917 and even of 1918, as 
well as many applications still pend- 
ing. These patents, therefore, in- 
clude the results of the research upon 
which is based the manufacture of 
dyes which we are now able to pro- 
duce and market. Accordingly, at the 
very least the Chemical Foundation 
will be able to protect the American 
dye industry for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

According to Mr. Palmer, it ap- 
pears to be the universal view of the 
more competent manufacturers of the 
United States that, given five vears 
of freedom from German competition, 
the American industry can hold its 
own. “Probably,” he continues, 


a “tseenenamenvnesowneseynrnreseyseuncssnenennanesennonnanenenecensvrsenrenoresenerrvtsennnsneysngsneserereey 
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“only a measure such as the embargo 
which appears to have been imposed 
by the British and French against all 
foreign dye importations can furnish 
this protection to the degree neces 
sary to insure the safety of the Amer 
ican industry; but short of such an 
embargo, the Chemical Foundation 
would seem to furnish all the aid that 
possibly can be given. 

“At the same time,” he concludes, 
“the new institution promises an incal- 
culable benefit, not only to the dye and 
chemical industries, but to the whole 
American manufacturing world. The 
opportunities which it can offer and 
the rewards which it can hold out to, 
competent research scientists should 
far exceed those of any institution un- 
connected with the industry, and it may 
well, therefore, form the nucleus of 
the greatest research organization in 
the country.” 

The I/nformer recognizes the fact 
that within the past few days a distinct 
change has come over the aspect of the 
American situation as regards our re- 
conquest of those markets in the dye 
and chemical fieid. Six or eight months 
ago, the greatest obstacle that we had 
to fear was the possible raising of the 
tariff schedule provided for in the Act 
of September 8, 1914—a mere nothing! 
Later on came the talk of creating a 
licensing commission similar to the ones 
already in force in France and England. 
We knew that they could do this and 
as a result could afford to forget the 
tariff, practically speaking, for it would 
have made little difference to us whether 
the latter was high or low when we 
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METHYL VIOLET BASE 
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EQUAL TO PRE-WAR TYPE 


Manufactured by 


ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


Offices 


and Works: 95-127 Ninth St.,on Gowanus Canal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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could not import ° dyes anyway. 
But there seemed to be some hope that 
some members of the incoming Sixty- 
sixth American Congress would be suf 
ficiently considerate of our interests to 
oppose this measure and possibly de- 
feat it in the event that it was intro- 
duced. Now, however, it seems to 
make NO difference at all whether the 
Congress ever meets again; there is nod 
getting around the fact that we have 
been checkmated, completely, utterly 
and irrevocably, and furthermore with 
a not-to-be-controverted entirety, with 
a unanimity and a homogeneity, so_to 
speak, which bids fair to become ab- 
solute, and which means, in plain lan- 
guage, that so far as again entering 
American dye markets is concerned, 
alles ist voruber! 


our 


When Fritz had finished reading, he 
put down the magazine and slowly 
raised his eyes. ‘““But—but—” he be 
gan. But his cousin Otto and the lager 
had both disappeared. 

INCREASED USE OF AMERICAN 
DYESTUFFS IN JAPAN 

American dyestuffs are gaining a 
hold on the Japanese market, which has 
heretofore been dominated by German 
products exported through neutral 
countries. Imports of -dyestuffs into 
Japan for the first three months of 1918 
totaled 482,981 pounds, valued at $1,- 
580,566. Of this amount 193,342 
pounds, valued at $787,007, was re- 
ceived from Germany, and 13,242 
pounds, valued at $31,034, from Swit- 
zerland. Although the trade with the 
United States has not reached sufficient 
proportions to warrant special notice 
in the official tables, where it is still 
classed under “other countries,” we 


that the 
ified trade 


learn upon good authority 
greater share of the unclass 
is with America. 

Shipping facilities have become a 
large factor in the dyestuff trade in 
Japan, and, whereas American 
eries were formerly regarded with a 
degree of certainty, the decreased trans- 
Pacific tonnage has threatened the 
supply. Prices are subsequently soar- 
ing; American dyestuffs a from 
$83 to $479 per 100 pounc and Jap- 
anese-made stuffs are even higher, 
ranging from $100 to $750. 

With the éntrance of Japan as a per- 
manent factor in the manufacture of 
cotton and silk piece goods, the im- 
portance of finding an outlet there for 
the overproduction in the American 
dyestuff industry, -which is bound to 
follow the war, can not be overempha- 


sized.—Commerce Reports 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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We are informed by the War Trade 
3oard that the evidence gathered by 
their agents who have been investigating 
commercial bribery in the dyestuff field 
is nearing completion in several cases 
and that in the near future we may 
expect prosecutions and probable con- 
victions. Such action cannot come too 
soon. We have repeatedly pointed out 
in these pages the very harmful effects 
of this practice upon our domestic dye- 
stuff industry, and continue to believe 
that the only way to correct it is ag- 
gressive governmental action coupled 
with unsparing publicity. We sincerely 
hope that those manufacturers or deal- 
ers who have countenanced this prac- 
tice in the past will abandon it before 
being compelled to do so by the Wash- 
ington authorities. If they will do this 
they will save themselves not only 
humiliation but very considerable pen- 
alties as well. 


FROM “RYE” STUFFS TO DYE- 
STUFFS 


We have all become familiar with 
the expression “From die stuffs to 
dyestuffs,” signifying the easy transi- 
tion possible from the manufacture of 
explosives to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic colors. Another aspect of the 
industry has, for the second time, be- 
come apparent from the announce- 
ment of the Hydrocarbon Chemical 
Products Company, Inc., of Carding- 
ton, Pa., to the effect that it has pur- 
chased the five-acre property of the 
Kelly Distillery Company, of Wil- 
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mington, Del. This property is lo- 
cated at Lancaster, Pa., and main dis- 
tillery buildings, fully equipped, three 
warehouses and two dwelling houses. 
Steam, water and power are installed, 
and the plant is undergoing changes 
which will enable it to begin part op- 
eration by the middle of next month. 
It wil! be devoted to increased pro- 
duction of the present products of the 
company, which include fuchsine ba- 
sic crystals, acid fuchsine, cerise, ma- 
roon, rosaniline, aniline blue, soluble 
aniline blue, alkali blue and reflex 
blue. Particular .attention will be 
paid to the production of the various 
blues, but plans have been drawn for 
the erection of additional buildings 
to manufacture malachite green crys- 
tals, emerald green and patent blue. 
About forty-five men are employed. 
The main offices of the company will 
shortly be moved to Lancaster. 


NEW FALL COLOR CARD IN- 
CLUDES TEN WOOL SHADES 


The progress made during the. past 
four years in the development of Amer- 
ican textile coloring has again been 
graphically illustrated by the new color 
card for 1919, Fall, which the Textile 
Color Card Association has just issued. 
The card contains thirty-two colors in 
silk and ten in wool. The inclusion of 
the woolen colors is the distinctive and 
new feature of the card, and unques- 
tionably enhances its value from the 
point of view of the woolen manufac- 
turer and garment producer. 

Of the woolen colors the new browns 
are Nut, Elk, Etruscan and Morocco; 
Kangaroo is the Taupe shade, while 
Trooper is a novel blue, all distinctively 
smart colors. Freedom is a blue of 
trilliant tone, Hemlock, a deep green, 
and Cathedral, a dark purple. These 
with Navy 3 -complete the list. 

Of the thirty-two silk colors, blue 
predominates, of which the most novel 
are Louvain, Bruges and Ghent. The 
Standard Copenhagen is shown with a 
lighter shade, Delphinium, and one 
darker, Denmark, these representing 
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the clear, true blues. France is a bril- 
liant vivid shade and is followed by 
Navy 2 and Navy 3. 

Peanut is a light shade resembling 
sand, while Beech and Pelt are darker, 
more on the Castor tone. Bark and 
Liberia represent the browns, while 
Lava and Bat are the latest additions 
to the Taupe family. Juniper and 
Spruce are the only greens, both being 
of the sage type. 

The reds are Cardinal, Barberry and 
Oxblood, the last a very deep rich 
shade. Dianthus and Pomegranate ’can 
be classed as rose shades. Malaga is 
darker and approaches more to a deli- 
cate wine color. Petunia and Grape 
are the two purples chosen. 

Ember is a shade of individuality, 
glowing with light and fire. Cuba and 
Mahogany and Terra Cotta tones. 
Henna again appears with a new and 
lighter shade named Persimmon. 
Burnt Oronge, a standard color of 
rich brilliancy, tops the list. 

The card affords a striking example 
of the achievement America has made 
in so brief a time in the production of 
dyestuffs. The establishing of a color 
independence, and the standardization 
of trade colors as brought about by The 
Textile Card Association is likewise 
an achievement which America may 
well be proud of. 























































































HE FUTURE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN DYE INDUSTRY 


sy W. H. Nicnors 


(President, American Chemical Society) 








At the meeting of the U. S. Chamber 
ft Commerce, held in Atlantic City, 
he following address setting forth the 
ptimistic views of one peculiarly well 
tted to observe and comment on the 
uture of the industry, was delivered 
y President Nichols: 


When war was forced upon the 
‘orld in 1914, the chemical industry of 
ngland, France, Russia and Italy was 
ute unprepared for the tremendous 
tmands made upon it, some of the 
lost insistent being for materials 
itherto unmade in any of those coun- 
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tries, due to the shrewd policy pursued 
by the Germans for many years in 
anticipation of the event. The chemical 
industry of the United States was in 
far better state of preparation and, as 
is_well known, was able to fill the gaps. 
On our own entry into the war, it ap- 
peared to those in authority at Wash- 
ington that large additions should be 
made to the chemical output. To ac- 
complish this result, our Government 
thought best to construct largely, and 
to assist certain individuals and cor- 
porations in doing likewise. As the 
chemical industry was thoroughly pre- 
pared to take care of the requirements 
of our own country before the war, 
it is fair to assume that it is in posi- 
tion to do so when we return to lines 
of peace It is therefore manifest that 
a number of works in which the Gov- 
ernment is interested will not be needed, 
and it is hoped that the manufacturers 
who so bravely and liberally contributed 
to the increase in output will not now 
find themselves in competition with 
governmental plants. While I am in- 
formed the Government will take care- 
ful account of this, and will do what 
it can to protect industry already or- 
ganized when the war began, I believe 
the potential injury should be alluded 
to in order that the large gathering of 
manufacturers here might be in position 
to express itself should it so desire. 


The fortunes of the chemical indus- 
try are naturally bound up with the 
fortunes of industry at large, and the 
same rules which apply to any other 
industry would apply in almost every 
case to the chemical. If the country 
returns to its pre-war state of manu- 
facturing capacity, the chemical indus- 
try will be able to take care of itself 
and any demands that are made upon 
it. Therefore, its future will be iden- 
tical with the future of all the great 
undertaking with which we are in- 
volved. I have not thought it best to 
take up your time with discussing gen- 
eral details, knowing that these will be 
considered in the ordinary course of 
events. 


I have thought that with the limited 
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time accorded me I might be of some 
service in calling specific attention to 
an industry which is practically new 
in this country, which is vital, and 
which absolutely needs encouragement : 
in fact, all the encouragement which 
can be forthcoming from every source. 
I refer to the manufacture of coal-tar 
dyes and medicinal preparations which 
up to 1914 were produced almost ex- 
clusively either in whole or in part by 
the great German concerns. Owing 
to the fact that: f6F nearly forty years 
these concerns had earned and_ ob- 
tained a practical monopoly of the 
whole world, they were able to charge 
prices which made it possible to write 
off all or the greater part of their plants, 
so that to-day they are in the position 
of having plants, doubtless largely in 
creased by war orders, which stand on 
the books at comparatively small sums. 
In addition to this, they have the 
further advantage of having works 
which are perfected to date, whereas 
other countries have had to invest in 
plant, and will still have to do so, with 
the certainty that much of its construc- 
tion may- be scrapped as knowledge ad 
vances. With a full appreciation of 
these difficulties, manufacturers of Eng- 
land, France and Japan have received 
the strongest kind of encouragement 
from Government co-operation, finan- 
cial and otherwise, and Switzerland per- 
mits by its laws the combination of 
the chief color works, three in number, 
in such way that processes and patents 
may be pooled for the common good. 
In Germany, as is well oe a union 
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of all the great color works has been 
effected, binding for fifty years, and 
while the various units composing the 
same do not lose their identity ‘or con 
trol their works, etc., still their 
activities will be controlled by their 
ability to produce stated products at 
minimum costs. Profits will be pooled 
and divided as already agreed; 
likewise. These various facts leave the 
United States as practically the onl) 
great country this side of ¢ ‘hina fr: inkl 
open to the German assault, which i 
sure to come and which should be 
nipped in the bud. Our present pro 
tective tariff is entirely inadequate. | 
understand that plans have been com- 
pleted to ship goods already prepared 
in immense quantities from Sweden 
Holland, Switzerland, etc., so that their 
German origin will be carefully camow 
flaged. 

Of the several branches of chemicd 
industry, at the outbreak of the war 
none bulked so large in the eye of the 
public as the coal-tar dyes and_ none 
so gripped public attention. The reason 
is now not difficult to determine. While 
the coal-tar dye and its directly relate! 
industries do not occupy a leading rani 
in the world’s activities when measurel 
by the customary and usual standards 
such as those of labor employed, capitd 
engaged, value of output, tonnage 0 
output power consumption, and_ th 
like, yet their products did perform @ 
most, if not wholly, indispensable fune 
tions in very varied industrial oper 
tions of exceeding magnitude, impor 
tance and ramification. It is this fw 
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value, rather than any intrinsic 
direct money value, that now deter 
mines the new importance in which the 
public holds these products. Out of 
this new viewpoint as applied to coal 
tar dyes has grown an entirely new 
public conception of utility which the 
public has embodied in the new widely 
current expression of “key” o “pivot- 
al’ industries by which euslediia 1S 
very decidedly placed upon functional 
importance, oad other considerations 
are deliberately relegated far to the 
background. The public have decided 
to have all “key” industries firmly es- 
tablished at home. 

Just before 
coal-tar production was under, rather 
than over $100,000,000 in value and 
approximately 250,000 short tons in 
weight, probably not in excess of 50,000 
persons of all and positions en 
gaged in their production from primary 
coal-tar products; in the United States 
just over 3,300 tons, valued at $2,470,- 
096, were produced, employing not over 
530 persons but using almost entirely 
foreign-made “intermediates” ; but these 
530 persons produced other articles 
valued at $1,126,699, tonnage not stated. 
Similarly, the above 50,000 persons pro 
duced other things such as medicinals, 
photographic developments, and the 
like of unknown value and tonnage, the 
world’s average pound-value of dyes 
thus being 20 cents, and of the United 
States production 37 


tional 


ages 


‘.5 cents. 

On account of the unavoidably mixed 
and therefore uncertain nature of all 
general statistical information on this 
subject, both in this country and abroad, 
it is hazardous to attempt great detail; 
the following is a very rough attempt 
to sketch the outline and a few of the 
details of this very complicated busi- 
ness, 


the war the world’s total. 
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With the above reservations in mind, 
it may be stated for the purpose of 
rough comparison only that in making 
dyes from primary coal-tar products, 
the world’s pre labor per capita 
production in terms of not 
less than five tons per annum; in the 
United States just over six tons of 
dye for labor per capita were produced, 
but using foreign-made intermediates 


Waf®r 


dyes was 


From a recent publication of the 
United States Tariff Commission, it 
appears that we had in this country in 
1917, eighty-one establishments pro 
ducing dyes, or dyes and intermediates, 
and 119 establishments making inter- 
mediates only ; that 19,643 persons were 
so engaged, producing 2: 3,000 tons of 
dyes or just over ton of dye per 
person engaged per annum. If this 
be the proper interpretation of that pub 
lication, then it discloses an efficiency 
in tonnage production of about one- 
fifth of the pre-war efficiency in terms 
of persons engaged. Of the approxi 
mately 300 intermediates needed for 


one 
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our normal dye requirement, 134 were which values and poundages are known 
made here in 1917, as against but a very totaling 18,000 tons, the annual im- 
small number, perhaps five made _ portation is 47 tons; of these 383 dyes 
here in 1914. In 1917 we made _ only 67 are equal to or above this aver- 
no fewer than 180 chemically different age tonnage, and 316 dyes are below 
dyes, and all from intermediates of it; the largest individual shipment has 
domestic manufacture. Of the vari- amounts to 4,253 tons and the smallest J °°! 
ously estimated 500 or 600 chemically 1o one-seventeenth of a ton; 30 dyes § whe 
different dyes imported in the fiscal are less than one-half ton; the total f be 

year 1913-14, 154 were made here in value of these 18,000 tons was $6,496, cher 
1917 from domestic intermediates, in 882, or an individual value of $26,479; § "tr 
addition to eighteen not then imported the individual values range from $1, § ™4 
and eight of not known composition; 090,773 to $43. Some dyes (value not § S°™ 
our imports in that year totaled 23,000 given) were imported in amounts even call: 
tons; our 1917 production tonnage was as small as nite pounds for the year. be g 
a trifle higher; the tonnage imported i in man 
1913-14 of the above 154 dyes amount- “ 
ed to 13,500 tons, or 60 per cent of the sight of that with proper combination , : 
total 1913-14 importation. Hence, our of physical plant and proper elimination a 
domestic dye industry in 1917 was di- 6 ¢ duplicated effort the German dye bei 
recting its efforts very intelligently industry could reduce the total num- that 
towards the production ‘of those indi- ber of persons engaged; maintain, if eal 
vidual dyes of major importance to jot even increase, the output tonnage pea 
the industries eae this class of and increase the annual tonnage output mat 
products, and in producing substitutes for labor per capita. It seems not un- a, 
— other dyes, since much of its need- reasonable to expect that this might § the 
ed material had to be diverted to other ultimately be one and one-half times § of 

uses for one or the other of the bel- : 


i; . see: Seatelialll f the pre-war figure, or say approxi- § was 
rer ries re cS - Was 
igerent COUNTIES, MCUCINE, OF COUTSe, mately eight tons per person engagelll icy 
our own country. ; 


per annum. and 


wor 
thei 
lic. 

Q 


In considering the future of our do- 
mestic dye industry it must not be lost 


The whole business is made up of a 
host of different finished products call- 
ing for a multitude of semi-finished 
products, representing an individual 
consumption of the widest conceivable 
range both as to tonnage or poundage, 
as the case may be, and in values as 
now set forth in sketchy outline. 


In any event, the foregoing annual § prob 
production of one ton of dye per person §'Y st 
engaged in our domestic industry is to f dust 
be permanently on a sound competitive § had 
footing. This apparently poor showing § 4nd 
of efficiency must not be construed un- §'5 n¢ 
favorably to American effort; it is ang se 
unavoidable and wholly to be expected f' 4 

For 483 precumably chemicaliy dif- result of the conditions under which f'n. 
ferent dyes imported in sesPatise win for our chemists have been compelled tof Hy: 
wns Ht Dutio 
We Manufacture ee 
ven 
Ponceau Scarlet Fast Chrome Blue Black from 
Chrome Red Fast Chrome Navy Blue st 
Acid Yellow Bismark Brown (Red Shade) 


Naphthol Green Chrysoidine (Red Shade) _ 


Delivery : be g 
Prompt or Contract tthe « 
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work by 
their control, or the control of the pub- 
lic. 





circumstances wholly out of 







Our pressing and paramount problem 
has been to get these goods; matters of 
cost, labor efficiency and the like were 
wholly secondary; the goods had to 
be made. In the synthetic organic 
chemical industry, of which the coal- 
ar dye business is the largest factor, 
many ways of making one and the 
same thing are generally open and it 
calls for much experience, which can 
be gained only through time-consuming 
manufacturing effort, to decide which is 
the most efficient and the cheapest way. 
Our chemists did not have time or 
opportunity to enter into these refine- 
ments, they had to begin at the very 
beginning, and having found one way 
that would give them commercially 
usable products they bent their ener- 
gies towards making that way, no 
matter how defective it might be, pro- 
duce the greatest weight of goods in 
the shortest possible time, regardless 
of refinements to efficiency and 
wastes. This was not a mistaken pol- 
icy under the circumstances. Time 
and the goods were the essence of the 
problem; everything else was supreme- 
ly secondary; the largest domestic in- 
dustries and needs dependent thereon 
had to be helped out of an emergency 
and they were effectively helped. This 
is not an apology; our chemists are in 
no sense under any obligation whatever 
to apologize; it is merely an explana- 
tion. 





as 





Having made this important contri- 
bution toward winning the war, toward 
keeping our domestic industries going 
even though knowing all the time that 
from the point of view of efficiency, 
his then manufacturing methods were 
woefully defective and w holly incon- 
sistent with professional standards, 
should not the American chemist now 
be given an opportunity to improve 
the efficiency of the methods hereto- 
fore employed, or to devise. new and 















iPetter ways so that we can have this 






ty industry firmly established at home ? 
He must have these opportunities if 
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1 he is successfully to weather the stress 


of foreign competition. It is not a 
question of raw or basic chemicals; 


we have all of these except Chilean 


nitrate, in domestic abundance, and to 
spare, and at prices as low as any- 
where. There is no magic in attaining 


the highest efficiency, but it requires 
slow, painstaking and voluminous in- 
vestigation and testing to arrive at this 
maximum. Our chemists have the 
necessary training, skill, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness to accomplish _ this. 
What they need is proper opportunity, 
and to be relieved from this production 
pressure, in order that they may im- 
prove their methods. Such a procedure 
is very costly. Who will foot the bills 
and how? These are not matters that 
can be successfully solved in a labora- 
tory; they require try-out on manufac- 
turing dimensions and under manu- 
facturing conditions, and hence are 
inseparable from actual manufactur- 
ing plants operating for commercial 
ends. For that reason our govern- 
mental research agencies cannot ef- 
fectively aid in the solution of the 
problems confronting our dye manu- 
facturers.’ This work, therefore, de- 
volves wholly upon the manufac- 
turers themselves. Since the normal 
pre-war competitive manufacturer’s 
value of our total annual dye con- 
sumption is not over $10,000,000 for 
several hundred, possibly one thou- 
sand, widely different products, in- 
cluding intermediates and dyes, most 


of them of small individual value and 
tonnage, it is clear from our past ex- 
perience that our manufacturers can- 
not themselves finance this expensive 
undertaking of refining and improving 
all needful manufacturing processes 
industry in its 


so as to have this key 
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substantial entirety firmly established 
here. Our Federal legislators must 
find effective ways and means of Nift- 
ing this financial burden and produc- 
tion-pressure from our dye-makers 
while they are perfecting their proc- 
esses and increasing the variety of 
their output. 


We, of course, have a_ protective 
tariff. In my opinion this alone will 
not accomplish the purpose, nor do I 
think that it will do so even in connec- 
tion with the anti-dumping law now in 
force. As stated before, in England, 
Japan, France and Italy, the respective 
Governments have taken more direct 
action ranging from direct Government 
financial participation to guarantee of 
dividends. Yet these measures seem 
in the opinion of some not to promise 
success. Additional help in the way 
of complete prohibition of imports of 
all dyes or that device modified by per- 
mitted importation of limited amounts 
of specified dyes not then made at 
home, under Government license, all 
for a limited number of years, have 
been seriously proposed abroad. This 
problem is rendered the more difficult 
by the very practical and important 
consideration that dyes enter commerce 
not only as such and in packages like 
kegs, casks and barrels, but also on 
finished commodities such as textiles, 
leathers and leather goods, printed and 
painted articles, and an uncounted host 
of other things. It might even be 
necessary to prohibit the importation 
not only of dyes and the like as such, 
but also all oer like textiles, which 
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are dyes or colored with such dyes ex- 
cept where we have domestic sources 
of all the dyes involved, in any ship- 
ment. 

From this it is clear that this prob- 
lem is not only complex, but exceed- 
ingly difficult; that. the best minds in 
foreign friendly countries are not 
agreed as to the needful helps; that 
the more this phase of the subject is 
studied, both here and abroad, the more 
drastic the proposed measures become. 
It is also clear that half-way measures 
cannot promise success. Since we are 
really determined to have this particular 
key industry firmly established at home, 
we must be prepared to pay rather more 
than “just enough” in order to make 
ultimate success not only certain but 
speedy of accomplishment. 

If pubiic measures are taken for the 
purpose of establishing this key-indus 
try at home, it is perfectly clear that 
those who enter into or remain in tt 
are in duty bound to make the country 
not merely seemingly but actually and 


intrinsically independent of all foreignf! 


competitors by producing not only the 
staples and the specialties in quality, 
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quantity and cost equal to anything Stock 
offered from abroad, but also to leadge bloc 
or at least to keep abreast of the highest stock! 


foreign developments by assiduous, it 
telligent and resourceful research, bo 
scientific and technical, 

field and all its ramifications. 

Just how this shall all be brought 
about no man can with any confidence 
say to-day, but surely our dye-makers 
our users of dyes and our importers 
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A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 


ConfiGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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ship- 


of dyes and materials into which dyes 
enter, can find by patriotic and clear- 
headed conference and co-operation 
ways and means that will commend 
themselves to our legislative and other 
Government officials as being best de- 
signed to accomplish the will and de- 
sire of the American public which has 
been repeatedly and determinedly ex- 
pressed and in a way that cannot be 
ignored. 

Given a fair chance, with confidence 
that there will be no outside interfer- 
ence for a certain period, it is my con- 
viction that the American dye industry 
will not only stand alone, but that it will 
lead the world. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE SEVEN 
PER CENT PREFERRED 
SHARES ON SALE 


Interest is being manifested in the 
fact that White, Weld & Company, 14 
Wall Street, New York, are offering to 
investors a limited number of shares 
of National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany 7 per cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock. These shares, which consist of 
a block acquired from various minority 
stockhofders in the company who re- 

ingceived the stock originally in 1917 in 

part payment for their interest in cer- 
wholftain of the merged companies, are being 
offered at 8734, ex the April 1 dividend, 
by the brokers. They are not listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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The Preferred Stock is preferred as 
0 cumulative dividends up to 7 per 
ent per annum and as to assets up to 
100 per share and accrued dividends 
n dissolution or liquidation of the com- 
any, but if the dissolution or liquida- 
ion is voluntary on the part of the 
stockholders of the company, then the 
Preferred Stock is entitled to prefer 
mice as to assets up to $120 per share 
#nd accrued dividends. The entire is- 
sue of Preferred Stock, but not a part 
hereof, is redeemable at $120 per share 
and accrued dividends, on sixty days’ 
tice. Preferred and common shares 
lave equal voting power. Dividends on 
te Preferred Stock are payable on the 
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first days of January, April, July and 
October in each year. The Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York, is the 
transfer agent and the Columbia Trust 
Company, of New York, is the registrar 
of the preferred stock. 

According to a statement issued by 
White, Weld & Company the properties 
and businesses acquired and now oper- 
ated by the company include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 

Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Benzol Products Company, Mar- 

cus Hook, Delaware. 

Standard Aniline Products Com- 

pany, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Century Colors Corporation, in- 

cluding plant at Nutley, N. Bis 
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R. Lechner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 


_ SIZINGS—FINISHINGS — SOFTENERS 
SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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and sales organization in New 
York City. 

National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, sales organization in New 
York City. 

Miscellaneous plants acquired from 
the Barrett Company, General 
Chemical Company and Semet- 
Solvay Company, in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

The company has no bonds nor float- 
ing debt other than current accounts 
payable. No bonds or notes may be 
issued or guaranteed which mature 
later than one year from date of issue, 
without the consent of a majority of 
the Preferred Stock and Common 
Stock then outstanding. 

As of December 31, 1918, net quick 
assets Were equal to approximately $85 
per share of Preferred Stock, and fixed 
assets, after heavy deductions for de- 
preciation, represented an additional 
$42 per share of Preferred Stock. 

Net profits for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1918, partly estimated, were 
reported as $12,829,000. After de- 
ducting $8,800,000 for depreciation and 
tax reserves, a balance of $4,029,000 
remained available for dividends. 

The capitalization of the company 
consists of $23,524,700 authorized 7 per 
cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, of 
which all shares are outstanding, and 
395,990 shares of Common Stock, no 
par value. The company is controlled 
through majority stock ownership joint- 
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ly by the General Chemical Company, 
the. Barrett Company and the Semet- 
Solvay Company. In _ offering the 


stock, White, Weld & Company lay 
special emphasis upon the value of the 
recently organized Chemical Founda 
tion, described elsewhere in this issue, 
as a means of safeguarding the future 
of the dve industry in this country. 


KOPF TO HANDLE WESTERN 
SALES FOR NEWPORT 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc, 
announce the appointment of Mr. John 
W. Kopf as representative for the 
handling of their dyestuff sales in the 
Western territory. 

Mr. Kopf was for a number of years 
connected with Kalle Color & Chemical 
Company, and later with A. Klipstein 
& Company in the same territory. Be 
cause of his long experience he i 
equipped to give the best in service a 
all times. 

The appointment of Mr. Kopf is in 
line with the general policy of the con: 
pany to place only such men as are 
entirely familiar with the dyestuf 
business in their sales department. 


The Inland Chemical Company, Tip 
ton, Ind., has filed notice of a chang 
in its corporate name to the Inland Al 
kaloid Company. 

The Steel Cities Chemical Company: 
Ensley, Ala., is planning to inaugural 
operations in its new chemical plan 
recently completed at a cost of approx} 
mately $500,000. The new plant te 
places the works destroyed by fire som 
few months ago, and will be used fo 
the production of sulphuric acid. 


The E. C. Miller Company, Inc., Net 
York, has been incorporated with 
capital of $200,000 to engage in th 
manufacture of chemicals, oils, ett 
B. Hoffman, C. E. Davidson and E. ¢ 
Miller, 1 Wall Street, are the incot 
porators. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR TITE COLOR PRODUCTS OF 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
A Complete Line of Acid, Basic, Direct, Chrome and Sulphur Colors and Intermediates 
AND 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OI 


Synthetic Indigo, Midland Blue R, Midland Vat Blues 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 


BOSTON PHILADELPITIA COLUMBUS, GA 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 
Direct and Chrome Colors 


114 State Street 90 William Street 151 N. Front Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 





H. A. METZ & CO,, Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs | 

Colors Produced 
Sizing and | by 
Finishing Materials 


Consolidated Color 


and Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs  diciihiateil Central Dyestuff 
roduce ‘ 

and —" and Chemical Co. 

Intermediates R Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 








